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HE meeting of the United Nations 

Subcommittee on Disarmament (in 
session in London at this writing 
4/5/57) has again brought the question 
of disarmament into the headlines. The 
United States key proposals there in- 
cluded “the control of future and past 
nuclear production under an effective 
international inspection system: the re- 
duction of conventional armaments and 
armed forces accompanied by progres- 
sive air and ground inspection; the 
installation of a progressive inspection 
system to provide against surprise at- 
tack; the control of testing of outer 
space objects, and provision for advance 
notice. registration, and limited interna- 
tional observation of all nuclear tests.” 

Great Britain and the U. S. refused 
to take seriously the proposals of the 
U.S.S.R. for a temporary ban on nu- 
clear testing until questions of outlaw- 
ing the production and use of such 
weapons could be considered. The 
Soviet stated no hard and fast condition 
but left terms to negotiation. The U. S. 
countered the suggestions with a pro- 
posal to list past tests by date, number. 
and locality; claiming that nuclear tests 
could be ended only if there is agree- 
ment on arms inspection, on imposed 
controls, and on means of reducing 
future nuclear threats. This would en- 
tail ceasing to manufacture nuclear 
weapons from future production of fis- 
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by Annalee Stewart 


sionable materials and diverting such 
materials to peacetime uses instead. 

It is interesting to note that the U. S. 
and Great Britain have a declared policy 
of limiting to a “small” amount the 
radioactive particles released in nu- 
clear tests. The Subcommittee also 
considered other aspects of the arma- 
ments question. such as the reduction 
of conventional armaments, reduction 
of nuclear armaments, the problems of 
international cortrol organizations, mis- 
siles and rockets, zones of arms, and 
other related subjects. Watch your 
newspapers for the final report on 
results. Subscribe to Toward A World 
Disarmed (Committee for World De- 
velopment and World Disarmament. 
United Nations Plaza at 46th St.. New 
York 17. N. Y., $1.). 

Disarmament is always of primary 
concern to the WILPF, and your Legis- 
lative Secretary has been working hard 
to take advantage of whatever public 
interest there is in this question by 
helping to initiate, push, and have con- 
sidered three Congressional resolutions 
on disarmament. These resolutions are 
an outgrowth of the Conference at 
Arden House (February Four Lights, 
p. 2, col. 2). They were actually formu- 
lated by a follow-up group, meeting in 
Washington since early January. This 
ad hoc committee consists of representa- 
tives of a number of non-governmental 


Someone You Know? 


It would be interesting to sketch a few individual portraits from among the 
unusual people working more or less permanently on Capitol Hill. To choose only 
a single case, one of the best informed, most sincere, and most effective persons 
I have met is a young-looking grandmother who represents a women’s group. She 
seems to have an almost superhuman capacity for endurance. Her working day 
is often 20 hours long and frequently includes Sundays and holidays if something 
that needs ito be done happens to come at that time. In addition to spending time 
in research on items of legislation for which she is working, in addition to carrying 
a heavy travel schedule of speaking engagements around the country, this particular 
lady is an ordained Methodist minister, who always has those few extra minutes 
to serve when she receives a sudden call to fill a pulpit on a Sunday morning. The 
strength of her character and her conviction of the righteousness of her cause make 
her a personality to be remembered. Never spectacular, never seeking publicity, she 
is nevertheless always on hand to do the job that she believes needs to be done. 
She is widely known, therefore, and respected by members of both houses of Congress. 
(From “Lobbyists Perform a Valuable Function” by Virginia M. Gray, Mt. Holyoke 


Quarterly, Summer. 1956. Members will recognize our own Annalee Stewart.) 


then he 
showed 

four lights 
when he 
wished them 
to set full 
sail and 
follow in 

his wake. 
—Magellan. 
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WASHINGTON SURVEY 


Disarmament Resolutions: 


organizations, including the American 
Association for the United Nations, 
Americans for Democratic Action, 
A.F.L.-C.1.0., American Veterans’ Com- 
mittee, Cooperative League, Federation 
of American Scientists, Friends Com- 
mittee on National Legislation, National 
Council of Churches, National Farm- 
ers’ Union. People’s Mandate Commit- 
tee, United Automobile Workers, United 
World Federalists, and the WILPF. 

Your Legislative Secretary has taken 
leadership with others in the prepara- 
tion of these resolutions and in trying 
to find Congressional sponsors for them. 
The first resolution states that the goal 
of the U. S. is to complete agreements 
for world disarmament by stages, en- 
forced by an international agency ac- 
cording to accepted procedures; that 
the achievement of this goal through 
greatly expanded efforts for the prepa- 
ration of a comprehensive. detailed 
progiam of safeguarded disarmament 
should become the cornerstone of U. S. 
policy: that the necessary and appro- 
priate legislation for implementation 
should be prepared; and that the U. S. 
should exert great effort to agree with 
other nations on those first steps which 
can be safely taken immediately toward 
enforceable world disarmament. 

The second and third resolutions de- 
clare that the U. S. should take leader- 
ship in the  intercontinental-ballistic- 
missile (ICBM) and nuclear-explosion 
moratoriums under UN monitoring. It 
is hoped that there will be early hear- 
ings upon all these resolutions. The full 
pressure of our organization should be 
directed toward this end. 

The WILPF urges each member to 
write the sponsors of the first and sec- 
ond resolutions, Sens. Ralph E. Flanders 
(R-Vt.) and John Sparkman (D-Ala.), her 
own Congressmen, and Sen. Theodore 
Francis Green, Chairman, Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, to hold 
hearings and pass unanimously these 
vital measures. Your prompt action will 
influence those responsible in Govern- 
ment and encourage them to seek even 
more seriously for ways of lessening 
world tensions and of preserving the 
health and welfare of mankind. 

Cont'd. to Pg. 4 Col. 1) 
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FOUR LIGHTS 


Owned and published by the Women’s Interna- 
tional League for Peace and Freedom: National 
Literature Department, 2006 Walnut Street. Phila. 
3, Pa. Entered as second class matter May 12, 
1942, at the post office, Phila., Pa., under the Act 
of March 3, 1879. Pub. monthly except Aug. and 
Sept. Subscr. $1.00—Single, 10c. National Legisla- 
lative Office, 214 2nd St., N. E., Washington, D.C. 


Editor, Celia Daldy 


Associate Editors 
Josephine Lipton Beatrice Solomon 


ANGELA MORGAN 
by Rebecca Shelley 


N the midst of happy activities antici- 

pating the publication of her twen- 
tieth book, Dr. Angela Morgan (recently 
titled honoris causa) died suddenly on 
January 24, 1957. One of the founders 
of the Women’s International League 
for Peace and Freedom, she was a mar- 
velously ageless personality. 


When I first met her in 1915 on 
board the ship carrying some forty 
American delegates to the International 
Congress of Women at The Hague, 
Angela Morgan was already recognized 
as one of America’s distinguished 
young poets. Mark Twain had praised 
her poems and Edwin Markham found 
them “prophetic, passionate, torrential 
...” Mrs. Andrew Carnegie had 
financed wide distribution of her tre- 
mendous Battle Cry of The Mothers, 
particularly among branches of the 
Woman’s Peace Party. Her rendition 
of this poem was an unforgettable high 
point of the Congress. Standing tall 
on the raised platform, she embodied 
both the inner depth and public re- 
bellion of womanhood against the shame 
and bloodshed of war. 


The Woman’s Peace Party, which had 
40,000 members, later became the 
American Section of the WILPF and 
Angela Morgan’s peace poems and 
lecture-recitals undoubtedly contributed 
to its growth. She continued to write 
poetry through the years; John Haynes 
Holmes commented that a book pub- 
lished in 1951 revealed her “as passion- 
ately idealistic and as inspiring vocally 
as she has ever been in her long and 
distinguished career.” Dr. Frank Lau- 
bach used some of her verses in his 
literacy missionary work and encour- 
aged her to publish the book in prepara- 
tion when she was stricken. Since her 
death, he has offered to sponsor it, 
possibly enlarged to include all of her 
best poems, some of which are out of 
print. 


(An informal poll is being taken to gauge 
reader interest in the above-mentioned book. 
Write to Rebecca Shelley, Peace Trails Rural 
Route 1, Box 414, Battle Creek, Mich., if 
you are interested.) 


RESOLUTIONS to be adopted by 
the Annual Meeting should be pre- 
pared in advance and submitted to 
the Resolutions Committee. Please 
send them in either to the Adminis- 
trative Office, 2006 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. or directly to the 
Chairman of the Resolutions Com- 
mittee, Mrs. Eleanor Backus, 1820 
E. Fox Lane, Fox Point, Milwaukee, 
Wis. not later than Monday, June 3, 
1957. 


INCOME 
STATEMENT 


The figures on these pages represent solid work accomplished during 1956. 
They account for greater understanding of various issues of war and peace among 
our branches and members (therefore greater understanding in the local communities 
which they serve), and definite actions taken in Washington and the United Nations 
to implement our program and policies. Our Field Secretary travelled far and wide 
bringing services from our National office. Two Seminars, one on National Legis- 
lation in Washington, and one at the United Nations, were most enthusiastjcally 
received. A special project to arouse public opinion to oppose H-Bomb tests took 
shape in paid ads in the New York Times and several leading newspapers in other 
cities. The Literature Committee and the Four Lights editors continued their 
services toward our enlightenment; our concern for children’s friendly attitudes 
was expressed through the Jane Addams Children’s Book Award to “The Story 
of the Negro” by Arno Bontemps and through the constant support in many of 
our Branches for Art for World Friendship. 

Since 1956 was an International Congress year, special emphasis was given 
to strengthening the support of our International office in Geneva. This was done 
not only through International Associate dues, but also through special contributions 
from the Balch Fund toward the expenses of an Asian or African delegate to the 
Congress and assistance from this same source for the travel of United States 
delegates. The Balch Fund also furnished $5000 to the Committee for World 
Development and World Disarmament during 1956 and 1957. 

Such activity has naturally increased the need for service from our National 
office and poses real problems for the Finance and Membership Committee in 
planning for this year’s activities. While our publications ‘are paid for by sales 
and subscriptions and special projects are undertaken only when funds are assured, 
it will be noted that the Administration Budget carried a deficit of $4,189.83 
at the end of the year. which was met by drawing on a small reserve fund. This 
fund, part of a legacy left us some years ago and intended for emergencies only, 
will be entirely gone unless our income can be increased this year. We need 
$5000 more during the year to continue our present services. This is the cost of 
keeping one bomber in the air 5 hours. The same amount will keep one WILPF 
field worker in the field for one year. Moreover, there is a great need to increase 
the salaries of our office staff in view of the greatly increased cost of living. Watch 
Four Lights for the Committee’s solutions! 

McC. Arnett, Treasurer 


For the Tuesday evening session, we 
plan a panel discussion on “Building 
Peaceful Attitudes,” with participants 
that represent different approaches— 
through the law, through housing regu- 
lations, through rearing children in the 
home, and teaching them in the class- 
room. To this meeting the local branch 
is inviting all local PTA groups, both 
white and non-white. On Wednesday 
evening at our open, public meeting, 
as per the request of our local hostess 
branch, the speaker will talk of inter- 
national affairs. 

Beg, borrow, mortgage—but come to 
Miami Beach for this Annual Meeting. 
You will get good returns on the invest- 
ment in time and money in terms of 
vour individual functioning as an in- 
formed WILPF citizen and ideas on 
how to improve your branch function- 
ing (all leadership training sessions are 
to be geared to how to make effective 
use of the tools at hand such as monthly 
packets.) AND you will contribute to 
progress in the making of current his- 
tory because you belong to an organi- 
zation that has been doing integrated 
living and working for its entire exist- 
ence, and knows how. 

Southern members, won’t you write 
in to the administrative office and offer 
overnight hospitality to members com- 
ing from distances—and so make it 
possible for more people to come? 
Non-southerners who might want such 
hospitality, please send in to the office 
details of your needs—and we'll try to 
match them to what’s available. 

The Program Committee HAS NO 
HESITATION in saying to you that 


this Annual Meeting is worth coming 


1957 ANNUAL MEETING 
... It will be in Miami Beach—the only 
city in the south where an organization 
with an interracial, interfaith member- 
ship can hold an Annual Meeting! 

Progress toward the kind of world 
in which we so firmly believe has been 
made to the point where it is practice 
in integrated living that is needed; 
WILPF will be the fourth sizable or- 
ganization to hold an Annual Meeting 
in Miami Beach at least partly because 
of this progress. This puts a tremendous 
responsibility upon us all to make the 
attendance at the 1957 Annual Meeting 
interracial and interfaith in fact—we 
not only stand for this—-WE ARE THIS. 
Let’s prove it. 

In addition to the tentative program 
as outlined in March Four Lights 
these are some highlights for the eve- 
ning meetings:—Sunday night we open 
with an interpretation of our funda- 
mental philosophy — non-violence as a 
way of life, with several short reports 
on current examples of such methods 
in use in southern communities. To this 
session, the members of the Miami 
Branch (our hostesses) are extending 
personal invitations to their good pros- 
pects for membership, since they recog- 
nize this opportunity for basic orienta- 
tion. Monday night we hope to have 
the Jane Addams Book Award project, 
details of which we are deliberately 
holding in secret to surprise and delight 
you. To this, friends and acquaintances 
of Miami members interested in good 
reading for children are being invited. 
Both this project and Art for World 
Friendship—which will also be present 
—are the colorful bits of our work that 


Women’s International League 


make such effective entrees to a more 
serious consideration of things WILPF. 


that distance to attend. 
Mary Howgate Chamberlain 


(BS) 
PAY, 


League for Peace and Freedom - National Section 


INCOME STATEMENT FOR YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1956 
(PROFIT and LOSS) 


When World War I broke upon the 
world in 1914, women the world over 
had been finding common cause in 
the suffrage movement. A small num- 
ber of European leaders immediately 
called an International Congress of 
women to consider ways to negotiate 
an end to the war. They cabled a 
request to Jane Addams to attend and 
preside. At the invitation of Dr. 
Aletta Jacobs of Holland, the Con- 
gress was held on April 28, 1915, at 
the Hague. Among those who attend- 
ed were Mme. Rosika Schwimmer of 
Hungary, Mrs. Emmeline Pethwick- 
Lawrence of England, Miss Chrystal 
MacMillan of Scotland, Frau Lida 
Gustave Heymann of Germany, and 
Emily Greene Balch of the U. S. 
Thus was the Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom born. 


NATIONAL ADMINISTRATION ACCOUNT Expendi- 
1955, December 31 Receipts tures 
Appropriated from Reserve, August, 1956.. 2,000.00 
INCOME 
Branch Quotas—Contributions ............ 9,970.61 
16,413.85 
2,046.50 
$34,180.46 
Contributions—Special Project ............ 245.11 
Children’s Theatre—for services .......... 1,620.00 
1,360.53 
504.04 
682.54 
$39,192.68 
Field Work—Allocation from Balch Fund.. 5,138.94 
$44,331.62 
$4,408.11 
EXPENSE 
Taxes (Dec. 1955) and Excise .......... 1,006.47 
Washington Office operation .............. 3,073.76 
Philadelphia Office operation .............. 6,043.93 
Refund to 40th Anniversary Fund ........ 350.70 
$43,382.51 
Field Work (Salary, Tax, Travel, Off. Exp.) 5,138.94 
DEFICIT $4,189.83 $4,189.83 
$48,521.45 
December 31, 1956 
Balance Balance 
Jan.1,°56 Receipts Expenditures Dec. 31, °56 
SPECIAL FUNDS 
Intl. Dues & Contributions (Geneva) 155.50 7,379.64 5,406.97 2,128.17 
Int'l. Congress Fund (U. 3. Section) 581.04 4,323.85 4,307.75 16.10 
Scholarship Fund (from Stamps) ......... 15.51 61.85 50.00 27.36 
EPISODE IN THE TRANSVAAL. 


By Harry Bloom. Doubleday & Co., 
Inc., New York, 1955. $3.95. This is 
an exciting novel by a South African 
lawyer who has defended important civil 
rights cases. It tells the story of Nel- 
strom, where the Negro population lives 
in a shantytown called “the location,” 
enclosed by barbed wire and administer- 
ed by a white superintendent. Nelstrom 
is a place of tension and fears that build 
up into a riot following police brutality. 
There is a night of horror, as Negroes 
and whites take mutual revenge on each 
other, which ends with the tragic death 
of an emerging Negro leader, who tries 
to avert the violence. The author de- 
velops his characters skillfully and gives 
a fascinating insight into the different 
personalities of the men and women, 
educated and illiterate, of the location 
and the motivations of their white over- 


seers. 


Literature Corner 

New WILPF pamphlet produced by 
© OUR PATRIOTIC DUTY TO DISSENT. 
the Literature Dept. Price: 5 for 20c; 
50 for $1.75. 

In times of stress like the present, 
loyalty and patriotism have sometimes 
been equated with unquestioning agree- 
ment with government policies. Yet 
throughout our history a constructive 
and vital role has been played by dis- 
senting minorities. It is with the re- 
sponsibility —the very duty —of the 
citizen to dissent, that this new pam- 
phlet concerns itself. 

Much of the content of the pamphlet 
is drawn from the U.S. Defense De- 
partment itself. Militant Liberty, pub- 
lished in 1955 by the U. S. Government 
Printing Office, states that the recog- 
nition of the individual conscience is 
fundamental in a democracy, and that 
“Man, or at least enough men, must be 
sensitive to their rights, their obliga- 
tions and their responsibilities to Free- 
dom to make it work.” This is quoted 
in DUTY TO DISSENT, as well as two 
charts, reproduced verbatim from Mili- 
tant Liberty, which list basic freedoms 
and corresponding responsibilities of a 
conscientious citizen. To this the 
WILPF has added a third chart show- 
ing some specific areas in which the 
same citizen may find it necessary to 
oppose actions or policies of the gov- 
ernment, or of society. 

“Democracy,” says DUTY TO DIS- 
SENT. “can neither flourish here at 
home nor recommend itself to the 
peoples of the world unless the individ- 
ual American citizen fulfills his duty to 
(1) reach conscientious conclusions re- 
garding the rights and wrongs of his 
country’s policies, (2) use his mind to 
formulate alternative policies whenever 
he finds present policies morally un- 
satisfactory, and (3) work with others 
to publicize his dissenting views in the 
faith that wrong policies can be changed 
as soon as citizens are persuaded of the 
need.” The pamphlet goes on to show 
how a minority of dissenting colonial 
Americans started the movement for 
independence; how minorities started 
the movements for the abolition of slav- 
ery. women’s suffrage, child labor laws, 
and U.S. participation in the United 
Nations. 

ne Reading on UN Police Force 

1. Editorial-——Police Force, 1956, Jan. 

Four Lights 
2. Current Legislation re UNEF—pre- 

pared by WILPF Legislative Office 
3. United Nations Review 

—December, 1956—Reports on plans 

for and establishment of a UNEF, 
including actual resolutions. 

—February. 1957—Reports on UNEF 

in “The News in Review” and in 
article, “UNEF on Duty in Egypt”. 
4. From United World Federalists, 179 

Allyn Street, Hartford 3, Conn. 

—Call The Police — pamphlet 

—Fact Sheet on UN Emergency 

Force—mimeographed. 


Order Blank 
WILPF Literature Dept. 
2006 Walnut St., Phila. 2, Pa. 


Please send ...... copies DUTY TO 


= 
$.......... enclosed. 


SURVEY—(Cont'd from pg. |} 


Because of the alleged recent “break- 
through” on the 1500-mile intermediate 
range ballistic missile (IRBM), the 
time in which to negotiate peacefully 
has been shortened perhaps to months. 
Failure of the British to comply with 
the Japanese requests to halt the Christ- 
mgs Island nuclear tests despite wishes 
of Labor M.P.’s for postponement, or 
the U. S. to abandon its 1957 Nevada 
tests, does little to reassure the peoples 
of the world. Neither country has shown 
the heartfelt sincerity of interest the 
most important problem of our times 
deserves. Is reliance on a race for mass- 
destruction atom and hydrogen bombs 
more “brinkmanship”? Isn’t emphasis 
on registration and international obser- 
vation of tests an indirect method 
of legalizing and regularizing them? 
Should the peoples of the world be 
content with “small” amounts of fall- 
out, radiation poisoning? Let your 
Congressmen know how you feel on 
these matters. 


“The skilled lobbyist knows full well 
that legislators are most influenced by 
the sentiment back home. The best 
lobbyist lays far more emphasis on in- 
forming his clients (YOU) and ‘in 
building the right kind of bridge be- 
tween his clients and Capitol Hill than 
he lays on personal contacts with 
legislators.” —Wilbur LaRoe, Jr., 
Other Side of Lobbying.” /CC Prac- 
titioners Journal, May, 1956. 


CHURCH GROUPS USE 
WILPF MATERIAL 


As Chairman of the Christian World 
Relations Department of the United 
Church Women of the Milwaukee Area, 
Luella Rilling, President of the Mil- 
waukee Branch of the WILPF, has an 
opportunity of guiding the work of a 
large group of women. She has formed 
a committee composed of a woman from 
each of the member churches, preferably 
the world relations chairman of the 
women’s society of the church. They 
meet about once a month and discuss 
various phases of the work. About forty 
of the churches have taken copies of 
Annalee Stewart’s legislative chart and 
sre promoting political action among 
their women. Her department is to have 
a workshop at the spring institute, where 
WILPF literature will be displayed. 
Each society is being urged to have 
at least one program a year on some 
facet of the peace education program. 
She feels that in this way the interest 
of some of the women will be enlisted 
to the extent of joining and supporting 
WILPF. 


Our former field secretary, Mary 
Howgate, never loses an opportunity to 
promote WILPF ideas. For instance, 
during a long train trip: 

“What work do you do?,” asked a 
naval officer seat-companion idly. 

“I work for an organization that is 
trying to put you and your co-workers 
out of business—we'’re trying to stop 
war.” 

A pause, then: “One hopes you will 
succeed.” 


UN Commission on the Status 
of Women 


by Caroline B. Malin, 
UN Observer 


As Mrs. Agda Rossel of Sweden 
called to order the opening session of 
the Commission on the Status of 
Women, it seemed to this Observer as 
much like a WILPF Annual Meeting as 
a diplomatic gathering. Most of the 
delegates — appointed by the eighteen 
member states—have been working for 
women’s rights in their own countries 
and in the UN for some time. Many 
of the delegates have been faithful par- 
ticipants in these sessions, so we all 
felt we were welcoming old friends. 
Then we got down to the questions 
which concern women everywhere re- 
gardless of political ideology or eco- 
nomic development. 

The chairman noted two advances 
due to the work of this Commission 
in the last year. The Convention on the 
Nationality of Married Women, drafted 
at the last session, was approved by 
the Economic and Social Council and 
adopted by the General Assembly. This 
gives women who marry men from an- 
other country the right to choose 
whether they will keep their own nation- 
ality or take that of their husbands. 
At present, laws are so different that 
wives sometimes find themselves state- 
less. Twelve nations have signed this 
document so far. 

The Convention on the Political 
Rights of Women under which women 
are given the right to vote. be elected 
to office, and hold public office on equal 
terms with men, has been signed by 40 
countries and ratified by 26. This Com- 
mission has stimulated countries to 
amend their constitutions so that women 
now have equal political rights in 67 
countries and no vote in only 12. 

In the field of private law this Com- 
mission is seeking ways to ensure the 
equality of rights and duties of husband 
and wife in family matters. There is a 
wide variation in laws and customs in 
this field, according to the report of 
the Secretariat. but such customs as 
polygamy, child marriage. and_ bride 
purchase — still practiced in parts of 
Asia and Africa—are gradually being 
abolished in favor of freedom in mar- 
riage. Several of the Asian delegates 
stressed that law alone could not pro- 
duce monogamy since some older women 
preferred the security of assured support 
for themselves and their children, even 
if they were one of several wives, to 
being divorced. Primitive people must 
be shown the advantages of monoga- 
mous home life. 

The French delegate said that some 
European countries had archaic laws on 
children and property rights of women. 
The U. S. delegate, Mrs. Lorena Hahn, 
pointed out the wide variety of state 
laws on marriage and divorce in the 
U. S. and the fact that in seven states 
a twelve-year-old girl may marry with 
consent of her parents. 

As a first step, a resolution was intro- 
duced urging a system of compulsory 
Tegistration of marriage and divorce 
in the presence of both spouses. 

The UNESCO report on discrimina- 
tion against women in education pointed 
vut the teacher shortage as well as the 
traditional attitude of parents toward 
education of daughters. 

The economic status of women was 


discussed with consideration of such 
questions as equal pay for equal work, 
job opportunities, training, and work 
for older women. Although there is 
an International Labor Office Conven- 
tion and numerous laws for equal pay, 
it was stressed that trade union agree- 
ments would be more effective if men 
realized that the concept of “a rate for 
the job” would result in greater security 
for them too. , 
In all of these questions before the 
Commission it was pointed out that 
women are often not aware of their 
opportunities and legal rights. Appeals 
were made to the Non-government ob- 
servers to assist in surveys of the effects 
of laws relating to women, and to help 
overcome prejudice and ignorance. 


CREED 


We will give our sons to help our 
human needs 
To plow the earth, to till the soil 
And to plant the seeds: 
We will give our sons to earn their 
bread 
By the sweat of their brow: 
We will teach them kindness. we will 
tell them how 
To love and share equally 
A brotherhood of men 
* * 
Let us teach our sons 
How to hold a spade and not to hold 
a gun. 
Flora Friedman. Miami Branch 


MORE ABOUT AFRICA 
(New and Useful Publications) 

Africa Today, a bi-monthly. Published 
by the American Committee on Africa, 
4 West 40th Street, New York 18, 
N. Y. List of pamphlets may be had 
on request. 

Africa Weekly (Ed. Keith Irvine) 336 
East 43rd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Send for free copy. 

Africa Digest, London. Comprehensive 
documentation on British Africa; 
sympathetic to subject peoples. A bi- 
monthly, published by the Africa Bu- 
reau (Director: Rev. Michael Scott). 
65 Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge 
Rd., London, S.W. 1. England. Also 
publishes pamphlets. 

Africa South. A new and excellent 
quarterly by a liberal group in Johan- 
nesburg, Union of S. A. Covers Africa 
south of the Sahara. American repre- 
sentative: Mrs. S. Pauley, 320 West 
87th Street, New York, N. Y. 

Catalogue 100 of the University Place 
Bookshop, 69 University Place, New 
York 3, N. Y. Specializes in Africana, 
lists most of the books ever published 
on Africa. 

Winirrep F. Courtney. 


WANTED 
Reporters and photographers to 
gather news and sidelights at the 
Annual Meeting in Miami. Please 
communicate with the Editors immedi- 
ately. 


Addendum 
There is a fee of $25 for the “Special 
Exhibition” of Art for World Friendship 
pictures mentioned in the March Four Lights. 
This consists of 50 pictures selected and 
mounted by the Philadelphia Museum of Art. 
The fee for the regular exhibition collection 

(35 to 50 pictures) is $10.00. 
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